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of the imperial age, and even to-day his discussions are not
without interest.1

The cities of mediaeval Europe other than those in which

Mediaeval Roman influence continued to prevail grew up for the most
part in strictly haphazard fashion, their populations hemmed
into restricted quarters by the circular walls of defence. The
dominant physical feature of the community was the castle
or citadel, from which a few main thoroughfares, narrow
and crooked at best, radiated outward to the city gates.
Medieval streets were rarely thirty feet in width, and most
of them were considerably less. With the Renaissance,
however, came sporadic attempts to make streets wider and
to relieve the evils of congestion in other ways, particularly
in the cities of Germany and northern Italy. When the city
walls proved no longer necessary for defence they were in
many cases torn down and the space was utilized for one or
more circular streets. Thus in many of the older European
cities we find traces of concentric rings in the modern street
plans, as, for example, in Antwerp, Cologne, and Vienna.2 It
is not until the last half of the seventeenth century, however,
that one encounters the earliest instance of a really compre-
hensive city plan which, had it been followed, would have"
become a capital model for the other large cities of Europe.
After the great London fire of 1666 Christopher Wren was

Wren's plan instructed by royal order to make a survey of the burned
metropolis and to present a plan for removing "the deformi-
ties and inconveniences of the old town ... by ... en-
larging the streets . . ., by seating all the parochial churches
conspicuous and insular; by forming the most public places
into large piazzas . . . [and] by making a commodious key
on the whole bank of the river."3 Judged in the light of

1 Vitruvius, The Ten Books of Architecture (translated by M. H, Morgan,
Cambridge, Mass., 1914)*

2 H* I. Trigg, Town Planning (London, 1909), p. 76.

8 The details of the plan may be studied in James Ehnes's Memoirs oj
the Life and Works of $ir Christopher Wren (London, 1823), especially
Appendix, No. 13.